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For the Companion. 
WBONG DOING AND WRONG BEAR- 
Ina. 


«Crick, crack! Snip, snap!” sounded 
out the fire which leaped up, flickering and 
blazing, from the logs on the hearth-stone 
of farmer Worth’s broad kitchen. It was 
neither seed time nor harvest, and yet the 

man was weary, for he found plenty 
todo all the year round. He and his 
youngest son, Joe, had been busy all day 
mending fences and repairing breaches— 
which could not be attended to in summer 
time; and glad was he now of the peace 
and the rest of his happy home. People 
who are never tired lose one of life’s sweet- 
est blessings—that of resting. The farm- 
er was one of those who obey to the letter 
the apostle’s injunction, ‘* Not slothful in 
business, fervent in spirit, serving the 
lord.” His diligence provided for his 
own family and enabled him to give to the 
needy, while his fervency in serving the 
Lord led him to regard the spiritual as 
well as temporal good of others. Over his 
new wood-shed the good man had finished 
off a little chamber expressly for the wan- 


common with the highland farmers of 


|replied that uncle Ben had put his 
derer and the way-faring man; and, in | property into his son’s hands long 


= house, knowing my mother 
would be happier here, I went for 
er; and you can remember how 
cheerful the old lady was, and how 
| much she and your mother loved 
each other.” 
| ‘Was your brother glad to see 
| you when you went back, father >” 
|asked Joe. 

*T fancied he felt embarrassed, 
but 1 let it all go and never men- 
tioned our troubles. It almost 

| broke my heart the few days I was 
|there to see how ill-natured and 
| disrespectful his children were to 
|him, as well as to their mother 
land grandmother. Poor Ben, he 
|mever was so tender of his mother 
| as he should have been when a boy; 
|and was often afraid he would be 
|punished through his own chil- 
| I have written to him many 





| dren. 
|a time, but never received any an- 
|swer. When your grandmother 
| Worth died I wrote to the post- 
master in my native town; but he 


|ago, and then the son sold it and 





parlor carpets, and he mus’nt tip 
back his chair in the dining room 
and at last he mus’nt come to the 
table when there was company !’ 
My large chamber with all the 
conveniences I had placed there, 
was soon exchanged for a little 
bed-room over the kitchen, reach- 
ed by a narrow flight of back 
stairs. I didn’t dress right nor 
talk right nor walk right. I 
couldn’t please the mother nor her 
girls who thought of nothing but 
dress and company and show. I 
soon found that my manners and 
my language were the sport, not 
only of my grand-daughters, but, 
through their example, of the 
neighboring youth. Ridiculous 
speeches and stupid blunders, of 
which I never heard before, were 
attributed to me; and I verily be- 
lieve the whole community thought 
me a natural fool! I grew very 
wretched ; and as great prepara- 
tions were being made for the 
eldest daughter’s wedding, I slip- 
ped away to spend a few days with 
my daughter. She received me 


|mess and enable us to heap coals of fire 
upon the heads of those who made them- 
| Selves our enemies. J.D. C. 





JACK AND HIS MEAL-BAG. 


The mill was doing a great business that 
day, when Jack and David Jameison rode 
|up with their bag of corn to be ground, 
| They lived on a small farm five miles off 
|tke main roads, and were therefore not 
|sorry at the prospect of waiting several 
hours for their grist. It gave them a 
|chance of seeing something of the liveli- 
|ness and bustle of ‘‘ The Corner,” as that 
part of the village was called where the 
|tavern, store, and mill stood. They ran 
|about here and there, and saw and heard 
|a great deal. 
| At last, a heavy shower coming on, they 
| went back to the mill to eat their lunch 
|and see when their turn came. The mil- 
|ler’s son and the squire’s son were enga- 
|ged in a brisk talk, which soon took 
| Jack’s attention, David went to look af- 
|ter the corn. The miller’s son was urging 
|upon the squire’s son the importance of 
\finding what truth the Bible enjoined, 
which the squire’s son parried by saying 


Scotland who always keep a “ poor man’s|moved far away among his wife’s rela-|choose to avail myself of it; but, sir, itjcoolly; but when her husband came in|it “was no matter what a man_ believes, 


bed,” he often met with signal tokens of 


tions—he could not ascertain the name of|takes more than a house and a table to|he was positively rude towards me. 


For- 


the approval of Him who in the days of| the place. 


good wife have ever ready a loaf and a farmer rose and gazed out into the storm, 
welcome, for the poor and the stranger. eagerly listening for the sound of bells. 
“Joe, my boy,” cried the farmer turn- His older sons had gone to the neighbor- 
gin i arm chair and looking ~ hom oe alene atere he now grew 
8 » j lo 
i. on 7 ye Bi, a oa > Hickory | Mother Worth, too, was beginning to 
do’nt snap that way.” | grow weary. She knitted into the middle 
pom ee Page 9 da we dad gg Reig fo Bap gh 
en years—the 7— | ’ ’ , 
looked - from a ship which he acon |soon returned with a tray of nuts and 
ing in the corner and answered roguishly, | a — = ony — 7 
“Yes sir, I put it on on purpose; I like | ioe fail meena id: a 
to see the fire blaze and to hear it snap|*hey had come, father, she said; 


am not a vagrant. 


So I know not now whether|which we have a legal claim, to make algetting my grey head, he bade me “ leave 
his humanity had not where to lay his {he is alive or dead; but my heart tells me|home. There must be love and tenderness 
head. As he provided shelter, so did his |I have never wronged him.” Again the) and respect—no house where an old man 

is mocked and scorned and hooted at,— 
can be home to him. See sir,” 
opening his old-fashioned over-coat, ‘*] 
I am well clothed and 
I had plenty of food in the place they call- 
But I have left it two hun- 
dred miles behind me, and now, my money 
being all gone, I’m going back as best I 
can to the home of my childhood, to die 
I don’t want to die where my very 
death struggles will be made the subject 
of merriment among cruel youth and chil- 
My life,” he added, “has been a 


his house and find food and shelter and 
love with those to whom I had given my 
property.” I felt condemned, for I knew 
|I had done them a great injustice; and 
\back I walked four miles without leave to 
rest or refresh myself with food. Oh, it 
is indeed a cruel world, sir.” 

« But, my poor friend, how came you 
this long way from home without the 
means of travelling?” asked farmer Worth. 

** Well Sir,” replied the old man, “I 
bore till 1 could bear no longer. When 
the night of the grand wedding came, and 
all were engaged in the music and danc- 
ing, I took what few clothes I could carry 





| his relations. 





\provided he's sincere.” The rattling, off- 
/hand tone of the young man pleased Jack, 
, and he wished he could talk so. **Wouldn’t 
jhe shut up his grandsir? Yes, that he 
| would.” ‘ No matter what a man believes, 
provided he’s sincere,” said Jack to him- 
|self, bridling up, and bracing his con- 
| science against the godly conversation of 

**He’d fix ’em now,” he 
said, with a cant of his head. 

It was not until late in the afternoon 
that the boys’ grist was ready; when the 
|old mare was brought out of the shed, the 
bag hoisted on her back, and Jack and 
| David both mounted her—bag, boys, and 
poe homeward bound. ‘“ You've got a 

longer ride ahead than I wish you had, 


such a night as this. Do you hear how |heard some sound like stamping the snow 
the storm howls, sir?” 

“Yes, and I’m afraid the snow drifts 
badly. I hope the boys will get home safe 
from town ; old Milly is a poor traveller 
when the snow drifts in her face; but she’s 
safer than the colt would be. It is high 
time they were here now,” he added, look- 
ing up to the clock. He went to the win- 
dow and peered out into the darkness. 
“It was just such a night as this that I 
came to this place, Joe, tired and cold and 
hungry ; it was the darkest hour of my 
life, but it was the one just before day, for 
me. Here I stayed and worked for your 
grandfather Brown, trying to feel as much 
interest in the place as if it were my own, 
until he said I could’nt be spared at all. 
80 I became a son to them, and mother 
and I made them as happy as we could till 
they died. So in four years from the time 
Iwas cheated out of half my father’s pro- 

ty, I was better off than my poor erring 

ther who had his own and nearly all 
my portion, too.” 

“1 don’t see how any body could cheat 

wif there was a will,’ answered the 


“It is along story, Joe. The money 
was left to one of us, and the farm to the 
other. Ben was to take his choice first ; 
nd the one who had the farm was to keep 
our mother and provide well for her. 
Now your poor uncle wanted the farm 
and the money both, but he did’nt want 
mother. I offered to keep the place and 
take care of her, but he said, “the place 
was worth more than the money.” Then 
Toffered to take the money and still take 
her, for I loved her dearly ; and then he 
said, ‘‘the money was worth more than 
the place.” I spoke of referees, but he 


Mid, “he knew they’d favor me.” At 


length he decided that I might have the 
Money and mother should live where she 
Pleased. Poor fellow! he well knew she’d 
hea the one that wanted her company. 

en I had decided to buy a little place 
Rear by, some of the papers necessary for 
drawing the money were missing, and part 
of it had already been drawn in father’s 
Name before his death. All lever got 
Was five hundred dollars, and with that I 
ie here and worked some years as a 


man. When I became master of|Night-fall. Ihave even yet a shelter if I 


very, very unhappy one; and my death 


and, with less than ten dollars in my | boys,” said the miller, casting his eyes to- 


| from the feet on the side door steps. 


promises to be no better. Life has been 
a burden, sir, and now death is a terror.” 
Good farmer Worth saw that his guest 
was a disappointed, worthy man ; one who 
had through life, been striving for that 
which earth alone can never give. His 
heart was touched for his helpless sorrow, 
and he asked him as tenderly as possible 
the cause of his grief. 

“ Sir,” said the stranger, “in youth I 
set out with a determination to be rich; 
when a boy I felt cravings for wealth and 
hoarded up all my little gifts, impatient 
till I could get enough to put in the bank. 
I did get rich; but then I wanted to be 
richer, forgetting that I needed love to 
make me happy as well as gold. My poor 
wife often told me to beware how I gave 
my son and daughter the impression that 
bliss lay in wealth. While she lived 
things moved on well; but when she was 
gone, all was changed. I found then that 
in all this wide world there was nobody 
to care for me. I had long before given 
my son the homestead and had removed 
with him far from it. I now proposed to 
live with one of my children; but my son’s 
wife ‘ did’nt want to be bothered with an 
old, worn-out man ;’ and my daughter's 
husband thought ‘she had care enough 
without taking another chi/d into the fam- 
ily.’ At last my son said, ‘* Now, father, 
I'll make a proposition to you. If you 


|Hark! there it is again; but I hear no 
|bells. It may be some neighbor; don’t 
|keep any one waiting.” The farmer rose 
|hastily and taking a candle in his hand, 
|went to the door. The wind blew fear- 
fully, and it seemed as if all the storm 
spirits were abroad in their fury. A tall 
|old man stood before him leaning on a 
| rough staff and bearing a bundle on his 
back. He was not ragged, but seemed 
| weary with walking and benumbed by the 
cold. ‘*Sir,” he asked in the voice of a 
supplicant, ‘‘ can you tell me how far it is 
to the nearest tavern ?” 

“It is three miles, my friend, replied 
farmer Worth;’’ much too far for an old 
man like you to go to-night. Come in 
and rest with us till morning.” 

The stranger was overcome by such un- 
expected kindness. He leaned heavily 
against the door-post as if unable to take 
one more step. ‘* Mother” was called to 
|hold the light, and the farmer, putting his 
strong arm around the way-faring man, 
placed him in his own arm-chair before the 
fire. He soon showed that he was no 
straggling inebriate, and the wonder of the 
family was, as they listened to his sensible 
remarks, why such a decent old man was 
travelling thus alone and carrying what 
seemed to be his all, upon his shoulders. 
After he had refreshed himself with a 
bowl of mother Worth’s sweet bread and|will give me all your property—about sev- 
milk, and warmed himself well he said ;/en thousand dollars since I gave up the 
**T am a stranger to you, Sir, and do not|farm—I’ll take care of you handsomely 
expect to sleep in your house. If your|the rest of your life.” That will satisfy 
good wife will give me a blanket I shall|my wife; for now she thinks if she should 
be very thankful for a bed in the hay.|have all the care of youin old age and 
Hundreds have slept in my barns, and/feebleness, Emeline’s children might fare 
now I ask of you what I have given to so|just as well in law, when you die, as hers.” 
many.” **I told him it would’nt be just to Eme- 

‘Well sir,” returned farmer Worth,|line; but what could I do? I must have 
‘you have given what I never did. Noja home. So he made me promise I 
man ever slept in any barn of mine; and|would’nt let his sister know it, to make 
you shall not be the first. I give you ajtrouble; and I put all my property into 
bed as comfortable as my own, and my|his hands. Oh, what a fool I was! I 
boy shall take you home to-morrow.” might have known that the son who would 

“Home! Home!” cried the old man;|not care for his father without money 
“TI have no home save the grave. I am/would’nt with it. With that very money 
an out-cest, a wanderer upon the face ofthe furnished up his already well-filled 
the earth, although I once had a home|house, to gratify a vain wife and silly chil- 
and gathered my children about me at/dren, until it was too good for me to go 
into. ‘Grandfather mus’nt step on the 














purse, left my cruel children forever. I 


have been proud and ambitious, sir ; but | 


I’m changed enough now. My pride now 
is to live without them ; my ambition, for 
peace and kindness.” 

‘* Have you friends who will care for you 
in your old home?” asked the farmer. 

““No Sir. Every body wha ever cared 
for me is dead or gone away. But there 
I was born—there my father paid taxes 
all his life—and there I will find in the 
poor-house what my children deny me— 
ahome. Ben’s wife calls herself the first 
lady in the town where she lives, and it 
will hurt her pride more than mine to 
have it known there as it surely will be, 
that her husband’s father is a pauper.” 

For a long time the farmer had been 
listening to the old man with pain. Re- 
membered glimpses of his father’s face 
came before him in the features of the 
wanderer; and had he been much younger 
he would long before have suspected that 
it was the brother who had wronged him. 
As it was, there was a sympathy which 
forbade him showing the stranger to the 
traveller’s bed over the wood-shed. Hear- 
ing old Milly, the mother started up to 
provide for her beloved boys, and the far- 
mer drew the old man away to his rest. 
When alone in his chamber with him he 
told his suspicions that they were not 
strangers. It was indeed his brother, 
who, but four years his senior, looked al- 
most old enough to be his father. Thus 
had God taken him into his own hand. 
While he had been grasping all that fell 
in his way, he had come to poverty; the 
other, while enduring wrong patiently and 
scattering abroad his substance, had in- 
creased in goods and was surrounded by 
all that makes life sweet. The poor suf- 
ferer from ingratitude was not taunted 
with his former wrong-doing, or told that 
he was reaping in the cruelty of his chil- 
dren the fruit of his example, but was re- 
ceived as a brother beloved. He learned 
in the time of weakness and dependence, 
the lessons of honesty and virtue from 
which, in better days, he had turned away. 
Oh, it is better far to bear wrong patient- 
ly, trusting in God for ourselves, than to 
harbor revenge and ill-feeling. Then shall 
God cause light to shine out of our dark- 














| wards a black cloud which was rising and 
darkening the western sky. ‘* There’s 
plenty of water up there for my mill.”’ 

The mare set briskly off, and was soon 
lost to sight among the windings of the 
forest road. But the gloom gathered fas- 
ter than the horse trotted, and it was quite 
dark when they reached a fork in the road, 
where’ it might make a very considerable 
difference which path they took home, 
One was the travelled road. This way 
there was a good bridge over Bounding 
brook, a mountain stream, which was of- 
ten dangerously swelled by the spring 
rains. It was the safest, though the long- 
est way home. The other was a wood 
path through the Pines, often taken in 
good weather by the farmers living on the 
east side of the town, to shorten the dis- 
tance to the Corner. In this road, Bound- 
ing brook was crossed by fording. 

** Father told us to be sure and take the 
travelled road, if *twas late,” said David. 
“Going to,” said Jack; and the mare 
stopped at the fork, as if to let the boys 
be sure which to take. In fact, Jack was 
a little confused. The windings of the 
road, with nothing but woods on each 
side, and of course no distinct landmarks 
to govern him; the gloom of the night 
hiding what objects might have served 
to direct him, together with his small ac- 
quaintance with the road, did puzzle the 
boy, although Jack, being the older of the 
two, with a dash of pride about him, would 
not own it. As the mare stopped, he came 
to a conclusion, and whipped up. * All 
right,” he cried, 

“* Are you sure?” asked David. ‘* This 
way, I know,” answered Jack. ‘J don’t 
know,” said David; “ let me jump off and 
run down to that light yonder, and ask; 
there must be a cabin there, and folks.” 
“©, we can’t stop for all that,” said Jack. 
‘*T honestly believe this is the travelled 
road, David, and that’s enough ; can’t you 
trust me?” “ But your honestly believing 
it, don’t make it so,’’ muttered David. 
“TI haven’t a doubt of it, Dave; you be 
still,” cried Jack, angrily. ‘I think we 
ought to ask, so as to be sure,” persisted 
David. But Jack whipped up, and poor 
David's fears and words went to the winds, 
as gust after gust of the coming shower 
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roared through the forest, and Jack urged |a loud peal of thunder, echoed by a laug® il, boy! Do you not know that I am an/ can I add—O how can J add it?—I have| the red on his face. It’s aaa Sut 


the mare to all the speed which her heavy | from Evan— Indian? I tell you I am, and if I should | sure enough murdered that sainted mother. | teacher, and his mother had gone pach 
load would allow, on and on through the} ‘+ Ha, ha !—isn’t the sun a—catching it| but taste your beer, I could not stop un-| She died the next day after hearing my | And I thought he had not just his 5 
dark woods. Jack was well pleased with)now! I guess he never had such ascold-/til I got to rum, and again become the|sentence. She is in heaven, reaping her| mind entirely ; for he was talkin om 
the correctness of his hasty decision about|ing before. He'll learn better than to| contemptible drunken wretch your father | happy reward, while her undutiful son is|the flowers ne the fields. And boat 
the way; and the farther he went, the|sneak down that way again, before he | remembers me to have been. John, while | in prison, reaping his just reward. May|he could not be studying, for his. es 
more and* more confirmed was he that it|ought too.” you live, never again tempt a man to/| heaven yet save my soul, and may all the| was full of the old time. So I th 
was the right way. Next morning, the sun arose in glad-| break a good resolution.’ boys of the Sabbath school be preserved |mayhap the sight of flowers might do hig 
Presently the roarings of Bounding|ness, but Evan bent from the window,| Socrates never uttered a more valuable | from my wicked course! Boys, boys, O|good; you see ma’am, there’s none 
brook arose above the rattlings of the | with a vexed look—‘* Why, Coz,” he said| precept. Demosthenes could not have! beware! I have never gone by my own| grow by his house for it’s a wee bit i 
woods. A switch over the mare’s haun-|* the clouds never hurt the sun a bit. I given itin more solemn tones of eloquence.|name since. Please pray for the poor| place, and I’m thinking too, they woul 








ches, and ‘‘ We shall be over the bridge | believe he feels tickled about it.” I was thunderstruck. My parents were} wanderer, that God may save him from | not just like to grow in the noise. B 
in a jiffy,” cried Jack; “‘then, oldfellow,| ‘* Perhaps,” said I, ‘he was too far| deeply affected; they looked at each oth- | fature evil! knew ofa bit of a patch beyond the fe 
what'll you say?’ David privately mut-|out of the way.” er, atme, and at the venerable Indian, | he 








tered, “* He’d like to feel himself over,” 
when, a few more canters, and—Jack, 
David, meal and mare were floundering in| such good humor,” he replied. ‘ But} scene, and charged me never to forget it. 


, and I thought hap I 
‘* Maybe he asked the clouds’ forgive-} with feelings of awe and respect. They se ae) ae 


ome there. So I t, and 
ness, and that’s what makes them feel in / afterwards frequently reminded me of the SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. I found ... buttereape. And it al 








like the just for him, for th 
the raging waters of the swollen stream, |see how the flowers have been crying to| Zachary lived to pass the age of eighty, JAMIE‘S BUTTEROUPS. no ane te “When rd ous. 
sey dark, the storm on them, and miles |see them so angry.” —Little Pilgrim. and sacredly kept his resolution. Helies} One bright sunny morning, a few years | all, I carried them to Jamie. Oh teach. 
om human help. The first few minutes | interred in the royal burial place of his| ago, when the spring breezes were scent-|er, I wish you could see how glad he wa 
of horrible surprise it were in vain to tribe, near the beautiful fall ofthe Yantic,|ed with the faint perfume of flowers, a| and he talked lik they k 
paint. Jack at last found himself anchor- PERESTAS TEPLTENE. the western branch of the Thames, in| ship crowded with Irish emigrants, came | it toa 


said. He would have taken a deal of 


ed on a log of drift wood, the icy waters} Blessed influence of one true loving hu- | Norwich, on land now owned by my to anchor in one of our northern ports.—| comfort with them, but this morni his 


breaking over him, and the bridle still fast | man soul on another! Not calculable by| friend, Calvin Goddard, Esq. I visited |Long and dreary had been the voyage| mother called me when I came to se 
in his hand. ‘“ David!’ he shouted at algebra, not deductable by logic, but mys-/|the grave of the old chief lately, and re- | over the waves; but now many a dull eye| and said he wanted to speak to me; and 
the top of his voice, ‘‘ David!” ‘The terious, effectual, mighty as the hidden| peated to myself his inestimable lesson.— | brightened and many a sad heart was!so I went in, and he bid me evan the 
Lord have mercy,” cried David, “ I’m| process by which the seed is quickened,| Col. Turnbull’s Autobiography. \cheered,—for the land of their dreams | flowers to you for he could not ~ ; 
somewhere.” The meal? ah, that was and bursts forth into tall stem, and broad E = 








| was before them, and America’s soil would | and the flowers ld not be afte: 
making a pudding in some wild eddy of|leaf, and glowing tasseled flower Ideas : ‘mee jsoon be pressed by their waiting feet. \ling you like eae? © ater em 
the Bounding brook far below. {are often poor ghosts; our sun-filled eyes ~ aa peo Bod BOOM. Among the first to land was a eurly- | Very sorrowfully Miss L 
‘No matter what a fellow believes, pro-| cannot discern them; they pass athwart His Neagle ody — headed urchin, with the merriest, funni- | the buttercups and placed them in a vag 


vided he’s sincere,” cried poor Jack, thor- | us in thin vapor, and cannot make them- 


TEDENY Avonthod tad banhiod, Ive tha|oxbven Olt. Wes sometimes they are need And he leaned both hands on his stout oak cane, est little Irish face imaginable. Clinging| of water. All day she thought of Jamis 
: } a 


‘fos 3f all hain. work were dome close to his mother’s dress, he looked | lying ill with a burning fever, in a stifled 

















biggest lie the devil ever got up, It is| flesh; they breathe upon us with warm|__. . around with great astonishment and de- ithout : 
matter. Being right is the main thing. | breath, they touch us with soft responsive = bene! good _ atee! ome ’ light on the mn life of a strange city.—| his ae bright fowenall 
Sincerity don’t save a fellow from the tre- | hands, they me at us with -_ sincere Where his “specks” ond hie ~~ | Rone they met the never-failing relative of whose last unis te bien toned. LE 
oe reyes me AA being are > S and the Ans us iin are ing —s Lay snugly side by side. the Irish, a “* coozin,” and were speedily |reproachfnl. Immediately after school, 
fellows sincerity ? Tt can't get, him out| with all its eoniliets, its faith, and its love, | Tig Old man liked to str the fire fieey tad bon tckind tata abd conany weit ee 
ee ern oP ag oho Then thei a a *| So near him the tongs were kept ; |t ey had left behind in the old country. jagain delirious, and though her name was 
of the scrape ; he 8 got to take it. Lord | Then their presence is a power, then they | sometimes he mused as he gazed at the coals, | And now little Jamie Daland, who had/| often on his lips, he knew not that she 
help us. Didn’t I honestly believe I was shake us like a passion, and we are drawn| Sometimes he sat and slept. | played on the green grass every summer, | wes bending tearfully over him. Gentle 
on the bridge of the travelled road, when after them with gentle compulsion, a8) wy.) saw he in ie wattinietete? jand talked in his own strange way to the/hands smoothed his pillow through the 
I was like going to perdition in the ford | flame is drawn to flame. Ah! pictures of other years ; | birds and flowers, must live henceforth in | long sight hours. And when dep we 
of the wood path ? Lord help us!” And} And now and then they wakened smiles, {the hot dusty city. His father being like \faintly breaking, the little voyager on 
1 |e moyen e that = complete- | HOME. But oftener started tears. most of his countrymen, stout and active, life’s troubled sea had reached the haven 
y and forever cured poor Jack of a popu- | The world is for the working hour, but | His good wife sat on the other side, |soon found employment; while Jamie, in-| of rest. 
lar error, which has pitched many a poor home is the place of refuge. wre peat to}, ™ a high-back, flag-seat chair; | stead of wandering off by himself, now | Miss L brought the most bean 
soul in the wilder surges of unbelief and |. I see ‘neath the pile of her muslin ca chasing gay butterflies, then having a qui- | ti i 
pincer ar a it, when we are weary or weak; our re-| ‘Tho sh rh il hai Pp & gay ’ § 4 qui- | tiful flowers, and scattered them on. his 
irreligion.— Child’s Paper. | frechment is there, we recover from sick- | _ een of her silvery hair. et he on the grass, was sent to school coffin. But the faded buttercups she laid 
| ness there, and when we die in peace, we we te oa seit as ed aged face, he ren cmt his — ee the | tenderly away as a priceless treasure,— 
’ | die there. | Se Deely SDKs Sr Rim, alphabet, that bug-bear to children. Very | And when in after days harsh words arose 
eo eee | Do all in your power to make home at- | oe wrt J meee ra hard and dismal it seemed to him, to be to her lips, a fair, pale face set in 


) ¥ eer | | shut up in the school room six long hours | curls, seemed looking sorrowfully on 
lees to your a. ~— - 1, | Their children come and read the news, each day. But he philosophically conclu- | —and so all her at sessed - 
F world of meaning in the homely proverb,/ ‘> pass the time each day ; ded to make the best of it, and to amuse! Boston Record , . 
A company of boys were playing ball |“ Sugar catches more flies than vinegar.” | How it stirs the blood in an old man’s heart, | himself in some way. Many a luckless f pal vik vga’? 
upon the Common while a would-be-lady, | To hear of the world away. y- y y 


ANGER BEGETS ANGER. 














- : oe a d in his ready fingers; many 
clad in a beautiful plaid silk, was success- | | a — oe : wher ges y A TAVERN SIGN. 
fally performing office of street-sweeper. | THE FAMILY. ig ws tr it ‘ie ¥ a ig ite —— Fh mae ~— ue —_ onan oe Coming along Front Street in Philadel- 
A tiny little fellow, in full pursuit of his ee | At least I —— it so myself, ethane eae on cet es gy Seat oe | phia about 10 o’clock on Tuesday morn 
ball, making a miss-step, inadvertently | A NOBLE EXAMPLE. | And sketched it down for you. ly snap a ball of ao ge (age 1 ol |ing, I saw a fallen tavern sign at the north- 
stumbled upon the trailing skirt. Fright- | » : | Be kind unto the old, my friend, hi 3 B Pp e unlucky | east corner of Spruce Street. He was 
ened at the sound of ripping stitches, he| About the year 1776, a Seeenenees) They ’re worn with this world’s strife, [ oe RONe,.:: SU OMe RCORRINEN wetNs plainly-dressed man of over fifty yeam 
sprang to his feet, and with a burning occurred which ought to be written on ad- | "Though bravely once perchance they fought Jamie had—he always told the truth, | and his hoary head was certainly bon : 
cheek, began to say that he was very sor- | 2mant. In the wars of New England with} The stern, fierce battle of life. | though I suspect he often got more pun-| crown of glory. ‘He was “ dead drunk,” 
ry. But the half-uttered apology was ar- | the aborigines, the Mohegan tribe of Indi- | Phey taught our youthful feet to climb |ishings by it, ss he always confessed when as we say though more properly torpid- 
rested by the angry exclamation, ans early became friends of the English.| Upward life’s rugged steep ; | questioned. Miss L was a kind junk He wes layin i the pavealll 
“You little scamp, what did you do| Their favorite grounds were on the banks | Then let us gently léad them down teacher, but the little Irish boy tried her| Git inlos ie dor dies get pas. iis 
that for? Now just see my dress! Ain’t of the river (now the Thames) between| To where the weary sleep. |sadly, and sometimes she was more severe | 4, steak iene ‘ th had 
a {New London and Norwich. The gov- | than the case really required. Sometimes (chevenemneter at ainoty Sn Ge 'chaiees 
you ashamed of yourself? aa? a. Pacem) : ie |shining full upon him. His up-tumed 
« No,” replied the boy, “I ain't asham- |¢ment of this tribe was hereditary in ,to keep him out of mischief, she would) face was red with strong drink: ania 
ed; I’m glad of it.” |the family of the celebrated chief Uncas. & FEARFUL TESTIMONY. choose him for monitor, but often he| “ 


“You are a naughty boy!” said the During the time of my father’s culedeatia| The following letter we find in the | was the first one to be punished. For a| fiery blaze of the heavens. 


} at : . . : -. a. | ‘Take hold of him and pull his head 

- eo prosperity, he had employed several Indi-| American Baptist. Itis a letter frem the! short time he would remember his dis- : Petr 

eel sgh thee 5 Leama —_ des ans of this tribe in hunting animals whose | New York State Prison. Let this terri- | grace ; and then, some new object engag- | — — =~ _ . = tavern, 
die?” ys g | skins were valuable for their furs. ble confession be read and pondered, by |ing his attention, ne would soon be at his| on ae oe wt - sa a th 

Yes and wicked ladies, too,” was the| Among these hunters, there was one the young. jold pranks. But though roguish, he was |,, “sfe.wes lying, there,” seid. the Of 


2 . ’ ” . | ** and the landlord dragged him away from 
careless reply, as the boy ran off to his |named Zachary, of the royal race, an ex-| S1xo Srx@ Prisox, November, 1857. |not a dunce, so there was one redeeming | the door-step into eee.” < 





. Meet \cellent hunter, but as drunken and worth-| In hope I may do a little good, I write | trait. tage : soy oes 
tthe st boPig alegg pet re \less an Indian as ever lived. When he had | you these few lines. I am nowa convict; One day, however, he could not fix his et us put him back again,” ssid J, 


“ “ \ » - 
if he really was glad he had torn the la- | Somewhat passed the age of fifty, several |in the State’s Prison, yet only seventeen mind on his book at all. The noise of|, °° that every body may see the fallen 


dy’s dress ? | members of the royal family, who stood | years old. And O! to think I was once| rolling wheels without, and the monoto- | tavern sign. 


“ No,” replied he, ‘I was really sorry | between Zachary and the throne, died, |@ Sabbath-school scholar, once a hearer | nous tones within the school room, smote “* Yoo,” added the fret speaker; sam 


at first, but I wouldn’t tell her so after |and he found himself with only one life| of the word of God. I was raised by| painfully on his ear. The air was hot | both took the drunken man by the shoul 


‘ : : Ae F F der: ** Yes, and I would like to know where 

; ‘ou, | between himself and the empire. At this|Christian parents, and, until two years and sultry; even the flies were too lazy | 
just to see her eyes snap.” | sway, and he reflected seriously. ‘ How | three years since and left my poor mother watched them quietly crawling on the win- | on Ses ‘8 the place.” I a: ould 
Alas! the angry spirit had done its|Cam such a drunken wretch as I aspire to in destitute circumstances, but by her| dow, he sighed for wings to Hy away from| . th tng ae a “Saeaes aa 
work, and who can calculate the result !| be @ chief of this honorable race? What | needle and the assistance of an elder broth- | school, to the woods with the birds and| te cine ~ be left seaneue ina nail me 
"Twas but the intercourse of a moment, | Will my people say ?—and how will the|er she managed to live very comfortably, | flowers. Ah! there were angel wings actly the place for him to lie till he gets 


<<“ | shades of my ancestors look down indig-|and keep me at school. About a year waiting for him then, but he knew it not. 2 

ote, ome aiciideand sak |nant, upon Aen a base successor ! Cen | afterwards, she left New York, and about | _ Slowly the hours passed away; at ete dan’t:nut ‘hin: theéve:’? Sane 

- |I succeed to the great Uncas? I will that time I fell in with a bad boy, andj it was time to recite, but where was Ja- la ‘k ’ i i abe sane a 

drink no more!’ He solemnly resolved|my first step to evil was breaking the|mie’s lesson? Not a question had he an-| nee Yea” t — aah hi . — 

“I TAKE CARE OF MY LAMBS.” | never to taste any drink again but water, | Sabbath ; next disobeying the entreaties, swered correctly, all day. Miss L 1 baad hi ae 3 — ne yh’ 
Let teachers and parents weigh well the|—and he kept his resolntion. |of my poor mother. O, I can hear her| had warned him ofa punishment, if the ra teers er a wh wt areal - his into 

significance of the following extract : I had heard this story, and did not en- | voice now and see her tears. How often) last lesson was like the rest. Trembling- a r oven can om whens the y are come 
“A gentleman in England was walking |tirely believe it: for young as I was, — _ — now silent in —_ said, | ly - went —— ; —_ nampa Soe be a 0.” J 

over his farm with a friend, exhibiting | already partook of the prevailing contempt | “ amuel, my son, you are killing me.” | nor fears could coax the words to his lips. | : : ‘ 

his crops, herds of cattle, an ah jm. | for Tndians. In the begianding of May, | Then the tears would flow, and she would| The children had been wayward all day, | a aan ee oe Seeks Pe 

with all of which his friend was highly | the anuual election of the principal officers | sink on her knees beside me and entreat | and the teacher’s stock of patience was | (, 7d nes po tater iz er st “icth ao the 

pleased, but with nothing so much as his | of the (then) colony, was held at Hartford. | God to bless her boy. But I thought my | almost exhausted. That night little Ja-| Pe a ae ae 


splendid sheep. He had seen the same|My father attended officially, and it was|poor mother could not feel so much, and 1 mie went home crying bitterly; wiping | 


breed frequently before, but had |customary for the chief of the Mohegans | would laugh at her sometimes. I would) his tear-stained face with his soiled and| 
seen pa nob jeliae : ak ai |also to attend. Zachary had succeeded to| think I could do no better; but, alas, I| ragged sleeve. The next day he was not SILLY FISH-SILLY CHILDREN. 
great earnestness he asked to know how | the rule of his tribe. My father’s house | did not shun the tempter, and pray the|at school; and spite of all his mischief, ‘Stop, stop! Don’t bite that worm, 


he had succeeded in producing such flocks. | Was situated about midway on the road|Lord to aid me. The day before I left) Miss L missed the little twinkling | my children, there is a hook in it ! 














His simple answer was, ‘I TAKE CARE OF | between Mohegan and Hartford; and the |my home, I said something very unkind | eyes that were wont to glance round on all| an old fish—in the fable of course—to her | 
lold chief was in the habit of coming a|to my darling mother. With tears stream- | but books and she half regretted her has- | young ones as they were gliding along t 


MY LAMBS, str.’ Here was all the secret a ns “ sal'as : p> F 

of his large, heavy-fleeced, fat, sheep ; he | few days before the election, and dining ing down her face, she looked up and said | tiness the day before. Another morning, | wards a sportsman’s bait, hoping to 

took care of them when they were lambs.” - : - : 

mischievous thought struck me to try the|ing your dear mother!” I thought I loved | time to call the children together, a little | his hook. Y 

old man’s temperance. The family were that mother, and I felt like crying, but| girl came and put into her teacher’s hand| ‘I see no hook,’ replied one of the lit 
SAYINGS OF MY LITTLE COUSIN. | seated at dinner, and there was excellent |again I let the evil one take possession of |a bunch of ripe golden buttercups. tle fish. ‘ Come, let us bite the worm.— 
Three-year-old Evan came in from his|home brewed beer on the table. I ad- | my thoughts. I left the home of my best | “‘They are very pretty, Mary,” said|If you are afraid, I am not. I'll take the 

play one night, sighing, and saying,—| dressed the old chief; of parents, and came to New York. I| she. ** where did you get them?” first nibble.” 

* The big sun has run behind the hills, 

and the clouds are angry, and have gone 











you taste it ?” do well, but alas I soon fell into evil, and | went from school last night, I minded me/at the bait. But he had scarcely tas 























with his brother Governor. One day the |‘‘Samuel, my dear son, you are murder-|and still he had not come. Justas it was jon the fat worm which was writhing 08 © 


‘Zachary, this beer is excellent—will | thought I could take care of myself, and | **O, teacher,” said the child, “when I| So the little fish began to nibble away 
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pouting up to the skies to bed; and the; The old man dropped his knife and fork, | now I am condemned to live in the State’s | that Jamie had not been to school at all | it before the sportsman jerked his line, and thi 


flowers have shut their eyes to say ‘ Now| leaned forward with a stern intensity of| Prison seventeen years. O kind sir, warn | the day ; so I just stopped in a bit to see| up went Mr. Fish out of the water 


I lay me,’ and I want to go to sleep too !”’ | expression—his black eye, sparkling with | your Sabbath school boy from ever break- | if he was sick, for they say ma'am, that/into the fisherman’s basket. Being 1? 


After putting him to bed, and tucking |indignation, was fixed on me: ing the Sabbath, or speaking unkindly to | the fever is all round, and I thought may| wise to take advice, he lost his life. 


him up nicely, I sat down to watch the| ‘John,’ said he, ‘ you donot know what|a kind parent. Since my senténce, I have| be it was cometohim. Andsureenough; Now my children, I will appoint you to 
be a jury to sit on this fish. What think 





gathering storm,—when suddenly I heard| you are doing. You are serving the dev- 





heard from my once happy home, but how | teacher, he was lying there all alone with 
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=— 
of his conduct? Did he deserve his| There is now an old man in an alms- 
house in Bristol who states that for sixty 
‘Hewas a silly fish. Got served just| years he spent sixpence a day in drink, 
right.’ That’s your verdict, is it? Very | but was never intoxicated. A gentleman 
Bat listen. That fish represents | who heard the statement was somewhat 
. or girl who refuscs to take a fath- | curious to ascertain how much this six- 
@’sor mother’s counsel, and so gets into | Pence aday, put by every year, at five 
gisorts of trouble. Will you stick to|per cent., compound interest, would 
verdict with this view of the case. | amount to in sixty years. Taking out nis 
‘We will, sir Good, very good! Let} pencil, he began to calculate. Putting 
it be known, therefore, that the boy or|down the first year’s saving, (three hun- 
+] who scorns the counsels of either fath- | dred and sixty-five sixpences,) nine 
ermother, or guardian, is a very silly | pounds sterling, eleven shillings, and six- 
child, and richly deserves all he or she may | pence, he added the interest, and thus 
gifferinconsequence. Let all such com-/went on, year by year, until he found that 
pit this proverb to memory ; in the sixtieth year the sixpence a day 
‘Better is a poor and a wise child, than| reached the sterling sum of three thousand 
an old and foolish king who will no more be|two hundred and twenty-five pounds 
qinonished.’—S. S. Advocate. | Sterling, nineteen shillings and ninepence 
_\——more than fifteen thousand dollars ! 


the careless girl lost her geography—and 
she had to borrow. Instead of her com- 
panions following her example and refus- 
ing to lend their books, they very kindly 
|Obliged her. Now, careless girls are gen- - 
erally hasty, and sometimes ill tempered 
too, and one day before she had finished 
with her borrowed book, the owner need- 
ed it, and called for it. Instead of yield- 
ing it up cheerfully, with thanks for its 
use, Miss Careless said rather waspishly, 
‘ I’m not done with it yet.’ ‘ Well, then 
I'll sit down here and study with you,’ 
said Obliging. ‘I can’t study with some 
one else looking over the same book,’ re- 
torted Careless. ‘ Well I must learn my 
lesson too, and I think folks who are de- 
pendant on others for a book, ought to be 
a little more obliging,’ mildly returned the 
other. ‘There, take your book,’ said 
Jadge of the old man’s surprise, when | Careless, tossing it toward her; but in- 
j told that, had he saved his sixpence a day | stead of reaching her hand, it fell into the 
)and allowed it to accumulate at compound | water pail, and : 

interest, he might now have been worth; ‘Why mother, who told you about 
the above noble sum; so that, instead of| that?’ asked Ida, with a scarlet face. 
| taking refuge in an alms-house, he might! ‘Miss Lee.’ 

have comforted himself with a house of| ‘I wish Miss Lee would mind her own 
his own, costing three thousand five hun- | bus F 

dred dollars, and fifty acres of land, worth | ‘Stop my child, you should never 
two hundred and fifty dollars per acre,|speak disrespectfully of your teachers.— 
and left the legacy among his children and | It only shows you are a disobedient schol- 
grandchildren, or used it for the welfare of|ar. It was Miss Lee's duty to tell me, 
jhis fellow-men ! |what a naughty child I had. It pained 
|me very much to hear so sad a story of 
éWe are lost !” the captain shouted, AN INTELLIGENT CANARY. my Ida. I had hoped she would be a 

‘As he staggered down the stairs. | A favorite canary in a family in the | kind, obliging, diligent, careful pupil and 
Bat his little daughter whispered, \city, a day or two since, exhibited more|Playmate. Instead of that, I hear she is 
As she took his icy hand, reason than they are generally credited | unkind, disrespectful, idle, and careless. 
4{gn't God upon the ocean, |with. From the upper part of the cage a May Lisle is never so. Her teacher loves 
Just the same as on the land? ‘small brass bell had been suspended by a_| her and her schoolmates love her. She 
Then we kissed the little maiden, 'string, which the canary had learned to | obeys Miss Lee’s requests immediately : 
And we spoke in better cheer; \ring by pecking at it, and amused himself | is always trying to please her companions, 
And we anchored safe in harbor | the day long by its musical ting-a-ling.— |looks after the little girls, and sees that 
When the moon was shining clear. Finally he pecked the string until he part-|they have pleasant places to play, and 
\ed the strands, and it fell to the bottom | things to play with. The little girls love 
of the cage. ‘ Perley” in an instant flew | her. f If they have any candy, or anything 
| down from his perch to the side of his toy | that is nice, they must share it with May. 
and after pecking at it for some time, and | She can’t help being happy. She tries to 
not succeeding in making it ring, he took | Please all, and that makes them love her, 
a seat quietly beside it, and sat there for |and when any one loves another they try 
half a day without once ascending to his|t give them pleasure. Not so with Ida 
perch, or going to his cup to drink.—| Green. She shrugs her shoulders, and 
When the bell first dropped, he chattered | Pouts her lips, if Miss Lee tells her to do 
like a magpie, but when he found it was |@"ything she does not wish to. Refuses 
|no use to try to make it ring, he quit to lend her books and toys for fear they 
chirping and remained silent. When the | Will get soiled. Won't play, unless she 
bell was finally replaced in its former po-|C4n choose the game. Snatches anything 
siton, he flew upon the perch as lively as | she wishes to have, from her younger com- 
ever, and pecked away at the bell most|Panions. Do you wonder the scholars do 
industriously, keeping it ringing quite }n0t love her? Do you wonder Miss Lee 
lively all the afternoon. With the sound | refuses to let her sit with any of the girls, 
of the bell his spirits returned, and he|! wonder more that she lets you stay in 
sang and chirped as merrily as formerly. the school at all! I wonder more that a 
— Cincinnati Gazette. geography or anything else in school is 
ever willingly lent to you.’ 
Ida began to look very much ashamed 

of herself, and at last commenced to cry, 





THE TEMPEST. 
We were crowded in the cabin, 
Not a soul would dare to sleep— 
It was midnight on the waters, 
And a storm was on the deep. 
Mis a fearful thing in winter 
To be shattered in the blast, 
And to hear the rattling trumpet 
Thunder, “ Cut away the mast.” 
So we shuddered there in silence— 
for the stoutest held his breath— 
While the hungry sea was roaring, 
And the breakers talked with death. 
And thus we sat in darkness, 
Bach one busy at his prayers : | 














“QHEATING NEVER THRIVES.” 


When I was a boy I used to play mar- 
tlesin the street. We had one game 
which was a great favorite, and we called 
it*Conqueror,” for this reason: Two of 

would choose each a single marble; I 
would plant mine ina little hole in the 
ground ; and my companion, standing over | 
it, would strike down upon it with his, and 
tty to break it. If his marble broke mine 
he was “‘ conqueror,” and I not only had 
o lose my marble but to pay him another | 
besides; and if mine resisted the attack | 

nd broke his, he had todo the same 





ing. 
One day I was playing this game with 
boy named Tom Hammond. He had 
my marble repeatedly without | 
ing either one; but at last a more 
brtunate blow knocked mine clear out of 
hehole, and the two marbles flew away | 
gether to some distance. We ran to asking what she should do. 
— me as nes ~<a pote | *Go to school, to-morrow, resolving to 
uch alike that we could not determine | CHILDREN’S COLUMN. | pa rg ap neg pn: sagt 
hether the broken one was mine or his. | Paget pron damage ges ot Bae 
At least I was determined not to own it| LIKED AND DISLIKED. fed peepee dag a ee 
. | 3 jand then everybody will help you.—Ch. 
mt mine, although I more than half be-; ‘I hate to go to school,’ angrily ex-| Lunas 
lieved it was, too ; and so I held on to the | claimed Ida Green. v 
ound marble, and stoutly declared that) ‘ Why Ida >’ asked her mother. | 
hat was mine. | *O! none of the girls like me.’ 
“Idon’t believe it,” said Tom; “it| ‘Then my little daughter is the one ~ 
oks a great deal more likemine. But J|blame. Do they all act as if they did not | 
mit care. Take your old marbles! like you?’ | 
Cheating never thrives, any how.” ‘All but May Lisle; but that don’t| 
And he tossed me the forfeited marble | count anything, for she likes eos 
| 
| 
| 





No man on a death-bed ever regretted an 
act of self-denial or benevolence done by him- 
self. | 

| 
| 




















MAY AND JUNE, 1858. 
THOSE IN AURSUIT OF 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
WILL FIND AT THE 
OLD STAND, 
AND ORIGINAL 
BOYS’ CLOTHING STORE, 
No. 4 Brattle Street. 


A LABGER AND BETTER ASSORTED STOCK OF 
READY-MADE GARMENTS FOR BOYS 
THAN CAN BE FOUND IN ANY 
STORE IN THIS CONNTRY. 


& The fashions for the summer are now ready for ex 
amination, and purchasers will find the prices to corres- 
| pond with the times Every desirable style of Goods in 
| the piece eanbe found, as 1, which will be made up 
| into garments for any one desiring it. 


J. WALTER READ, 
| No. 4 Brattle, near Court Street. 
21—3m 


of his bag, and turned away and left|or acts as if she did.’ 

I went home with my ill-gotten| ‘ Do all the girls like May ?” 
tins, but Tom’s words ,‘* cheating never| * Yes ma’am.’ 
firives,” kept ringing in my ear, for my) ‘Do you know why? 
tonscience told me I had been a Gheat. I) ‘ Why, how could I?” 
tied to stifle it though, by braggingnext| ‘Easily, if you would be observing. Does 
ay at school about my splendid ‘‘con- | May ever refuse to lend her books or pen- 
queror marble,” and telling how it had |cils?” 























SIXPENCE A DAY. 


4 London paper furnishes us with the 
Wing interesting anecdote, which we 
our young friends would read and 
about. What is said about sixpence 
(BPM daily for one thing that is useless 
(strong drink, for example,) 

same sum spent for any 
t hurtful or per thing, (tob 
example.) 





woken Tom Hammond’s. In the midst; ‘Yes, sometimes; she would not let me 
of the stolen talk behind our grammars | take her geography this morning.’ 
Me unlucky marble slipped out of my| ‘Did she tell you why she would not 
mds, and went rattling over the floor |lend it? | 
to ihe teacher's desk. ‘‘ Whose, ‘Yes ma’am, she said she did not know | _ eee Se ee ee eee ne ee 
dle is that?’ asked the teacher, and her lesson; but I might look over with| a 
om Hammond was quick to answer :—|her, if Miss Lee weald let me. But she| ln wage Hines bins 
e Berry's, sir!” Seah ileal aa | A HANDSOME, EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY 
Thad to walk up to the desk and hand| ‘How did she know?’ tage: ets 
pret:not only that but all the other men} *O! Miss Lee don’t like me either, and | vanes sdeoedeaas ART nee a iy 
~#in my pocket, besides losing five of| wont let me sit with any of the girls, nor| _~ aoe tbe akiaoe vt aed pe Suse 
jeredits and getting a fault mark in ad- | study with them.’ | Foctry, Songs, Music, Reading Lessons, Diverses, Orit 
“ion. That cost me the box of tools| ‘Listen a moment, and I will tell you a| great variety. yet eae 
Which my father had promised me if I|story. Once upon a time, a very good! Pecublttehs Was Uneieseteiou~isienn 3 
nt through the whole quarter without | young lady was teaching school, in just} Premiums for Map Drawing {1 
mark. Altogether I found out by | such a village as this, and had just such| ee ar See 
2 _ experience that Tom told the | scholars. One of them was a careful, dil- | TERMS—25 CENTS A YEAR. 
, When he said ‘Cheating never|igent, little girl. She knew her lessons, |The Visitor is of the same size and form as the 
. ‘ein only hope that ron, ae who a was oa ready to help others. Her Sg tee ay og aesetee gpd Longa 
. this will take his word for it with-| books were never so nice, that she could | ,,%% Orphan children are entitled to the Visitor at half- 
trying on” the experiment himself! |not lend them. Now, this teacher said| Readers of the Companion, please enclose eight red 
ver, she did not approve of borrowing ; but if| stamps and marae ee “Chau Address 
|any one had been so careless as to lose| on ny 
their books, they might borrow of any} 30—6w - leveland, Ohio. 
one who would be so obliging as to lend, | -— —_—___—_ 
providing they took good care of them,| FREE ENTERTAINMENT FOR T 
and returned them as soon as they were YOUNG. 
done with them. Now, in this school, was ‘puE Subscribers cordially invite all who wish to see 
a careless girl ; not only was she careless \ sn Nolbasaeae ene Stes pastidonaty en Witenes 
but disobliging also. She wished her | 2°4 Saturday afternoons, at 484 WasHInoTon Street, 


Boston, where may be seen SQUARE, GRAND, PAR 
books always to look neatly, and for fear! LOR. GRAND, ORTHEON, and UPRIGHT Gi 


GRAND 
,| of their being soiled, refused several times See on Sannnee eee Sean. 
to lend to her schoolmates. Bye and bye 





Li 
T. GILBER . 
19 T &CO 











8. D. & H. W. SMITH, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
MELODEONS, ORGAN MELODEONS 
—aNp— 

PEDAL BASS MELODEONS. 

XyThe first premium over all competitors, at the Fair 
precurser of a new era in the treatment of that terrible | ofthe Mase. Charitable Mechanic Association, at the Na- 
scourge of our climate, popularly known as Consumption. | tional Fair, Washington, D. C., also at the Ohio State 

The following extracts will show in what estimation | Pair, held at Columbus, Ohio, was awarded to the Manu- 
this work is held by all who have had an opportunity for | facturers. 
its perusal : : | 
From the Boston C list 


IMPORTANT MEDICAL BOOK. 


CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA AND 
CATARRH SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 
BY MEDICATED INHALATIONS, 


HE popularity which was predicted for this able and 
interesting work has been more than realized. In all 


parts of the Union the press has hailed its advent as the 


By means of a new method of Voicing known only to 


. gati P they have succeeded in removing the harsh 
Dr. Dillenback speaks from experienee and with can- sound which formerly characterized the in- 


dor. With these diseases the author has had a long and | strument, and rendering the tones full, clear, and organ- 
successful experience in this vicinity for some time past, | jixe, The action is prompt and reliable, enabling the 
and the last seventy-five pages of the volume are devoted | performer to execute the most rapid music without blurr- 
to ‘* cases demonstrating curative power of medicated in- ing the tones. The swell is arranged to give great ex- 
halation in Consumption and other diseases of the respi- | pression. 


ratory organs”—examples which have come under his 

own observation, and which the patients describe with THE PEDAL BASS MELODEONS 

minuteness in their own language. The beautiful paper Are designed particularly for Churches, Lodges, Halle, 
&e. Itis arranged with two manuals or banks of Keys, 


and fine typographical appearance of the work renders it 
| the lower set running an octave higher than the other, 


a model of neatness. 7 = e 
‘rom the Boston Recorder. ; 
. - P | and may be used separately, and thus get in one case two 

Improvements proposed in motion erties ~ pg distinct instruments: or, by use of the coupler, the two 
course, and ought .to be, received with distrust ; ws | banks of keys may be played at the same time by use of 
when a proposal like that now before us is made, not by the front set only. This connected withthe Pedal Bass, 
erry — by sande’ Bhercloeutetan’ be pearveke et will produce the effect of a large organ, and is sufficiently 
candid exhamination. y m | bagee rs * j 
probability in favor of the idea of bringing the healing | heavy to fill a house that seats from 1000 to 1500 persons. 
application in immediate ce 08 with a Sea = = | THE ORGAN MELODEON 
lungs, in a gaseous or vaporing form. e author details | ‘ ‘ : 
many cases where the results of his treatment have been | a pees ead ets iy ere 
most happy; and we should think Ney many victims of two banks of Keys, and when used "together, by means of 

~ . J " 

Cie Risoney aude wise so pire eS rae the coupler, 1s capable of as great volume of power as the 


rom the Boston Zion’s Herald. i 
f > i wi i st. fi Church Instrument, when used withoct the Pedals 
‘We have zeed this Desk: with gress Smerect The fret Also, every variety of MELODEONS for Parlor use. 


art, describing diseases of the air passages, is simple | “ . 
pee Hse the latter part, describing many re- | Purchasers may rely upon Instruments from ev eed 
markable cures, is interesting. Forourselves, we admire | anges a te ok ag Fe triidivg AL 
the rules by which all regular physicians are governed manner. iaving remove ‘ . ‘ > 
and are totally opposed to that quackery which makes WASHINGTON STREET, we have every facility for 
great pretensions, using secret remedies, and relying | manufacturing purposes, and employ none bnt the most 
upon the credulity and fears of the people. This book | ae and skillful workmen. ‘ : 
contains the author's remedies, and, so far aswecan| *” we we promise our customers an Instrument 
judge, is reliable, as it certainly is interesting. equal if no euperior to any Manufacturer, and guaran- 
From the Dover, N. H. Morning Star. tee ENTIRE AND PERFECT SAT ISFACTION, 

This is a handsome octavo volume, of 224 pp. It is | Musie Teachers, Leaders of Choirs. and others interest- 
written in a clear, intelligible style—the author avoiding | ed in musical matters, are respectfully inyited to visit our 
as much as possible all technicalities, so that the general | Rooms at any time, and examine or test the Instruments 
reader will find little difficulty in understanding it. It fron vo tee Se eek ee 
teceto et the yeatiopeing cpanesie® Deewaaee®, err | cellence of the MELODEONS from our manufactory, we 


Pp 
toms and prevention—cases demonstrating the curative beater ' 

are N . ‘ in Consumpti and | beg leave to refer, by permission, to the following Piano- 
Pht of Redicated Inkslatien in Cossumption, | forte Manufacturers in Boston, who have examined our 


~ i " . The last chap- sin n, who 

pores tt oa bois enon | Instruments, and will give their opinion when called upon: 

ing from the other, treated by Dr. Dillenback, the author | CHICKERING & SONS A. W. LADD & CO. 
| HALLETT &CUMSTON. GEORGE HEWS 


of the book, with most gel favorable results. We } 2 3. 
make,no pretensions toa Knowledge of the medical art, | T. GILBERT & CO. WOODWARD & BROWN. 
but having in our own person, as we believe, derived es-| WILLIAM P. EMERSON. NEWELL & CO. 
sential benefit from the prescriptions of Dr. Dillenback, 
we advise our friends who may be suffering from any of 
the diseases upon which his book treats, to give hima 
cal!, especially if they have tried other Ly ape and 
means in vain. Atany rate send and get his book and 
raad it. Dr. Dillenback’s office is No. 8 Cambridge | purchasing at the end of the year, can have the rent 
street, Boston, where the book may be had. credited as part payment of the purchase money. This 
This book is for sale by Crosby, Nichols & Co., Ticknor | matter is worthy vf special note, as it enables those who 
& Fields, Washington street, and at the office of the | desire a fair test of the instrument before purchasing to 
author, 8 Cambridge street, Boston. Price $1,00. | obtain it at the expense of the manufacturers, to the ex- 
Dr. Dillenback attends to the examination and treat- | tent of at Jeast a year’s rent. . 
ment of ail diseases of the Chest, Throat, and Lungs,| Orders from any part of the country or world, sent di- 
daily, at his office, No. 8 Cambridge street, (near Revere | rect to the manufactory in Boston, with cash or satisfae- 
House,) Boston, from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. tory reference, will be promptly attended to, and as 
Persons living at a distance, and unable to visit the | faithfully executed as if the parties were present, or em- 
city, can be treated by giving a minute statement of their | ployed an agent to select, and on as reasonable terms. 
case in writing, and the appropriate remedies, with in- | PRICE LIST. 
haler and necessary directions for use, can be sent to | sf 
them by express. 26 





and buzzing 








MELODEONS RENTED. 
Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of 





| Scroll legs, 4 1-2 octave 

{ Scroll legs, 5 octave. 
Piano style, 5 octave...... 
Piano style, extra finish, 5 octa 

| Piano style, carved leg...... 







PAIN KILLER. 
LETTERS FROM MISSIONARIES IN BURMAH. Piano style, two sets of Reed 
Piano style, 6 octave.. 
Organ Melodeon...... 
Organ Melodeon, extra finis! 


Messrs. P. Davis & Son—Gents :—Please send me four 
cases of the Pain Killer without delay. Enclosed is a 
draft on N. Bcynton of Boston, for one hundred and | Pedal Bass Melodeon.... 
forty four dollars. The Pain Killer grows more and| Letters, certificates and n 
more popular every day, and will win its way into all | all parts of the world, may also 
families as an article which it is unsafe to be without.— | 
The other day | sold a box to go up to the ‘Golden Foot,” | 
at Umarapoota. I have no doubt His Majesty will ap- 
preciate its value. I append an extract from an Extra | 
of the ** Pegu Press,’ together with a testimonial from 
one of His Majesty’s judicial officers. 








es from the Press, from 
1 4 be seen at our salesroom. 
Descriptive circulars sent free to any address. 


8S. D. & H. W. SMITH, 


511 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Near Boylston Market. 18—ly 


GOULD AND LINCOLN, 
| 59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
Rangoon, June 24, 1857. | ae ‘ 
We have never found it necessary to publish commenda- | Have just published 


Perry Davis’s Pain Killer. 


Orrick OF THE PgGu PrEss, { 





tions of the value and efficacy of the celebrated medicine | OUR LITTLE ONES IN HEAVEN. 


above named, and have never sought for testimony on the 
subject, the extensive demand and rapid sale thereof, Edited by the Author of the Aimwell Stories, &c. 18mo 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


making it quite unnecessary. We are induced to publish | 
This little volume contains a choice collection of pieces 


the following from a judicial officer, which comes to us | 
quite unsolicited, showing a still higher value in the say- | in verse and prose, On the death and future happiness of 
oung children. Among the authors of the pieces are 


ing oflife. = 
The limited supply on hand forbade recently the selling Long ellen Wordsworth, Ben Johnson, James Russell 
Lowell, Mrs. Sigourney, Tennyson, Bryant, Saxe, T. H 


of large quantities to any one person, but we are happy to a 
say a frerh invoice is daily expected, when all indents | Bayly, Whittier, Nehemiah Adama, Sir William Temple, 
will be cheerfully filled. Jeremy Taylor, Sprague, Gerald Massey, D. M. Moir, 
— | Mrs Southey, H. F. Gould, Dr. Watts, Dr. J. M. Mason, 
Twantal, 15th June, 1857. | Willis, Pierpont, French, Stoddard, Mrs. Stowe, Robert 
My Dear Mr. Ranney—I have but a very small quantity | Burns, &c An introductory article from the pen of Dr. 
of Perry Davis’s Pain Killer, and I regret to say that 1 Cumming of London, presents a general view of the argu- 
have been obliged to refuse aid to my people who are con- | Ments on which the Protestant Church rests the doctrine 
tinually applyirg to me for it. I hope, therefore, you will of infant salvation. 
let me have another box. — SECOND EDITION OF 
When writing to ga friends you may make use of my 
name if it will be of any avail. In my Circuit this year, | GATHERED LILIES; 
through my Division, I really believe | saved hundreds of | ‘ 
the lives of my people, when the cholera was raging, by | oR, 
Little Children in Heaven, 
BY A. C. THOMPSON, 


following the advic: Mrs. Ingails. I happened to meet | 
this good lady at Khattiah, and 1 shall never forget her | 
| Author of the “ The Better Land.” 18mo., flexible cloth, 
| 30¢ 3 flexible cloth, gilt, 3le ; boards, full gilt, 42c. 






words: ‘ One teaspoonful of the Pain Killer and one tea- | 
spoonful of Castor Oil will act like acharm.’”? From 
Khattiah I passed on to Yandoon, and met Lieuts. * * * * 
and * * * *, on the prenae arprod When speaking | 
of this médicine they laughed at me. This was on Satur- 
day night. They were nay bio me os my tent. On 
the following morning, the latter (Lieut. Pearson) wrote eT ay hog Mae ~ +. > ‘ 
to me that one of his Lascars had been taken during the | Pec eriet~ is pe a bec ert be eg A Be 
night witb cholera, and asked me for some Pain Killer. I |g "pye period at mathaein Whe eaters da al 
sent him a bottle, and directed him to administer it as | sheer done he Hh io ene 7_Waither posit: > takin > 
prescribed by Mrs. Ingalls. 1 went to dine with them in 8—Why does e gather an? Ok rcehen atherta , 
the evening, and on inquiring after the patient, I found | : ’ gi s- 
he was qui» well. 
Situated as I am here, in the midst of a dense jungle, | 

and with thousands of people looking up to me, | beg you 
will let me have the whole you can spare of this medicine | 
—and in fact I do not see whyI should not have the whole | 
you have on hand, under the plea that ~ money is as | 
good y any one else’s. H. W. LEWIS 

2 


* My beloved has gone down into his garden to gather 
lilies.”’—~ong of Solomon. 





‘“* A pretty little book on a beautiful subject, charming- 
ingly treated.”—Philadelphia Presbyterian. 

** Those who read it will find in the few tiny passages 
exactly the drop of comfort which the case admits.’’>— 
Christian Register. 

“Though written in prose, it contains the spirit of 
true poetry.’’-— Phila. Christian Observer. 
| ‘ His words bear the deep imprints of personal experi- 
: 0a ES < = vd will wie immediate response from others.”’ 
Ty —Watchman and Reflector 
BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. | “A delicate aad touching little book.’’—Christian 

HESE COUGH and VOICE LOZENGES, allowed to | Chron. 

dissolve in the mouth, have a different influence to the | ‘‘ Redolent of the fragrance and purity of the sweet 
affected parts, giving instant relief in bronchitis, asthma, | flower chosen for its title.””—Salem Gazette. F 
coughs, colds, and the various throat affections to which * In almost every household such a little volume as this 


i. “ will meet with a tender welcome.’’—N. Y. Evangelist. 
Public Speakers and Singers w s 
are liable, to whom they will be found 





invaluable ; also | . % 
for Clearing and giving Power to the Voice. 7 | FOR CHU meee "~~ eee AND VES 


From the National Era, Washington. | FIRST PRIZE GOLD AND SILVER MEDAL. 
We so far depart from our custom as to say of Brown’s | 4 é 
Melodeons and Harmoniums. 


Bronchial Troches, that we have seen them tried, and find | 
them excellent for Coughs, Influenza, Hoarseness, &c. TEN DIFFERENT STYLES, FROM $60 TO $400. 
3 Es, . 
R ded to bi R to all others, by Dr. 


From Zion’s Herald, Boston. | 
Having found Brown's Bronchial Troches beneficial in | Lowet Mason, TaaLBerG, Wa. Mason Awarded 








a diseased state of the throat, we do our clerical brethren | the first prize at every fair in which "exhibited. Un. 

a real favor in caliing their attention to them. | equalled in Equality, Power, and Sweetness of Tone, 
Sold by all Druggists, at 25 cents per box. Promptness of Action, or Style of Finish ! 

50 cents box is the sheapest. | he Celebrated Organ Harmoniums, patented 

| and made only by the subseribers ; with eight stops, five 

ge io iy > ME ee | mes rea = banks of wt Swell “" and in “ 

—cont: t 

NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. Pedals. Recommended by the most distinguished Mus 

M. P. TEWKSBURY, 362 Washington Street, Boston | *icians and Organists to be superior to Pipe Organs of at 

thankful for the patronage of the last TwELvs | ert abso $350 ana $400 

YEARS, would invite attention to a much enlarged and = | HARMONIUMS, with Six stops, Gass tee 

| 


The large 
53—6m 


proved store at his OLD STAND, where he offers eve: 
thing in the line of 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


‘of Reeds, 
Aaa bank of Keys,—in black walnut case. Price, 

ORGAN MELODEONS,—with two sets of Reeds, three 
a and two banks of Keys,—in rosewood case. Price 
$ 


MELODEONS,—with one and two sets of Reeds 


‘articular and constant pains taken in the supply of 
4 oy Prices $60 to $150. 


School Books and School Stationery 
WITH 
JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &c. 
- greater variety than an be found anywhere else. 


At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable Terms. | 
i | 


| Elegant illustrated Pamphlets (32 pp., 8vo.) sent by mail 
| Address, 


MASON & HAMLIN, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





—ll6m 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














the fall. Upon becoming satisfied that their 
story was really one of truth, my friend, the 
Kentuckian, proposed and took up a collection 
among the passengers for their benefit, which 
Ited in the hand: sum of between thirty 
and forty dollars. The conductor, to whom 
they had simply stated they had neither money 
nor ticket, when told the circumstances refused 
to take any fare from them. And so our little 
friends came all the way to Wheeling at one 
ride. 
The following day, after dinner, as the Ken- 
tuckian and myself were sitting in front of the 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, AUGUST 19, 1858. 











“HURRAH FOR THE SOLDIERS!” 

This is the shout of the boys, when they hear 
the music of the band, and see the bright uni- 
forms of the men, as they march along under 
the command of their officers. But all this is 


= omnee orang of ney or Ais ite Sprigg House, smoking cigars, the little hero 

will show a little of its darker side. | came tugging before us a stalwart well dressed 

I knew a young man who “turned out” for) young man, whom he vociferously announced 

parade and encampment, in fine health. After | a8 his big brother, who had set out from Chica- 

a fatiguing march, he lay all night on the damp | to bring them to his home, and had there, 
| 


; id the luckiest chance, met them at the hotel. 
ground. Chills, cough, fever, a rapid consump- | 71, big brother made an earnest offer to return 


tion and death were the result. | the money contributed, to our keeping, saying 
Another young officer who was an industri- | that the boys had no need of it; that he was 
ous, prosper hanic, by ing with | well to do, and had often vainly endeavored to 


other officers of intemperate habits, became so | 8° his father to come to his home. But we 


: | refused t t it, and bade him use it forthe 
dissipated that he lost his business, and the last ta. + That crcnlan Oty an os for Chignen 


time he was on parade had to be sent home in| and, long ere this, 1 presume the little heroes 
a carriage, while the next officer took charge have been clasped in the erms of their big sister. 
of his company. soo 
Many other similar facts might be given, A STREET SCENE. 
which would show not only the dangers but the | The other day, as I came down Broome 
fferi ai eilitinn Dat we Wek ot Oe! Street, [ saw a street musician playing near the 
— , : | door of a genteel dwelling. The organ was un- 
time to give one instance of the doings of sol- commonly sweet and mellow in its tones, the 
diers, very near home, which some of the rising itunes were slow and plaintive, and I fancied 
rears eenees Sete Ai. tnt SE saneend eoehiinat eloweeen o 
mamten, in the your 1776, that We ead — oie the tender and the melancholy to the 
was so shamefully destroyed by a merciless lively “trainer tunes” in vogue with the popu- 
British soldiery, before they were driven out jlace. She looked like one who had suffered 
by the American army, under Gen. Washington. | much, and the sorrowful music seemed her own 
We copy from the Diary of a Chaplain, alluded | #PPropriate voice. A little girl clung to her 
: scanty garments, as if afraid of all things but 
to in a late paper :— ’ }her mother. As I looked at them, a young 
March 18th.—To-day, Washington entered | jady of pleasing countenance opened the win 
the city, and was received with the greatest | dow, and began to sing like a bird, in keeping 
enthusiasm by the inhabitants. It was an oc-| with the street organ. Two other young girl: 
casion of great joy, but the scenes I have wit- | came and leaned on her shoulder; and still she 
nessed have made me sad. The delapidated| sang on. Blessings on her gentle heart! I 
houses, streets piled with dirt and rubbish, fine | was evidently the spontaneous gush of humar 
shade trees cut down, and the appearance of| love and sympathy. The beauty of the inci 
the inhabitants, all combine to present a mel- | dent attracted attention. A group of gentle. 
ancholy aspect. This afternoon [ strolled down | men gradually collected around the organist 
to visit the church, (Old South) where good Dr. | and ever as the tune ended, they bowed re- 
Sewall used to preach. I had heard that the | spectfully toward the window, waved their hats: 
churches had been desecrated, but I was totally | and called out, “ More, if you please!” One 
ve for the spectacle that met my whom I knew well for the kindest and trues: 
sight. The pulpit had been torn down, and | soul, passed round his hat ; hearts were kindled 
au the pews taken out for fuel. The floor was | and the silver fell in freely. In a minute, four 
covered with dirt and gravel, several inches | or five dollars were collected for the poor wo- 
deep, for the house of God had been turned into | man. She spoke no word of gratitude, but she 
a riding school for a regiment of cavalry. The | gave such a look! “Will you go to the nex 
bar was still recy R - over which the troopers | street and play to a friend of mine?” said my 
were accustomed to leap while at full gallop. | kind-hearted friend. She answered, in tones 
In the gallery was a deserted grog-shop, where | expressing the deepest emotion; “ No, sir, God 
spirits were dealt out to the drunken, profane | bless you all; God bless you all,” (making « 
soldiers. Oh what scenes of wickedness and | courtesy to the young lady, who had stepped 
profanity this sacred temple has witnessed. I | back, and stood sheltered by the curtain of the 
could hardly believe the evidence of my own| window;) “I will play no more to-day ; I wil 
eyes. It seemed impossible that officers who | go home, now.” The tears trickled down her 
professed to believe in the Christian religion, | cheeks, and, as she walked away, she ever and 
could permit such desecration, much less order | anon wiped her eyes with the corner of hei 
it. On ome | for the parsonage, I was|shawl. The group of gentlemen lingered a 
shown the foundations—the house itself having | moment to look after her, then, turning toward 
been pulled down for fuel. On expressing my |the now closed window, they gave three en- 
surprise and indignation to the gentleman, of | thusiastic cheers, and departed, better than they 
whom I made the inquiry, he said the British} came. ‘he pavement on which they stood had 
had pulled down a whole church and the stee-| been a church to them; and for the next hour 
as of another for the same purpose. Surely | at Jeast, their hearts were more than usually 
eaven must frown on such contempt of the | prepared for deeds of gentleness and mercy, 
ordinances of religion. | Why are such scenes so uncommon ? Why do 
| we thus repress our sympathies, and chill the 
| genial current of nature, by formal observances 


VARIETY. land restraints ?—Lydia Maria Child. 








] 








RAIL-WAY INCIDENT. | THE ROPE - BOY. 


A correspondent of the Cincinnati Commer-| It was one of the first days of spring, when 
cial relates the following :— |a@ lady, who had been watching by the sick bed 
An incident, perhaps common in such places, of her mother fur some weeks, went out to take 
but very uncommon in our section of the coun- | @ little exercise and enjoy the fresh air. She 
try, occurred on board the train of cars. { no-| hoped that she :night hear a bird sing, or see 
ticed when the car set out from the station at | some little wild flower which would speak to 
Martinsburg, where we stopped for supper, two | her of her future hope, for her heart was full of 
little boys seated ona car seat two removes | anxiety and sorrow. After walking some dis- 
from the one I occupied, who wore a very for- | tance, she came to a rope-walk. She was fa- 
lorn appearance. The younger, a little hha of | miliar with the place, and entered. At the end 
six years, seemed trying to cry, while the elder, | of the building she saw a little boy turning a 
evidently his brother, a bright lad of ten years, | !arge wheel ; she thought it too laborious for 
was giving him encouragement in a low Voice, | Such a child, and as she came near she spoke 
and glancing apprehensively at the front car to him. . Me J 
door, through which the conductor was present-| “‘ Who sent you to this place 2 she asked. 
ly to make his entrance. Intimehe came,and| “ Nobody—I came of myself. 
after the usual question and some mumbled re-| “ Does your father know you are here ” 
sponse by the elder boy, addressed him in aj “1! have no father. . 
rather rough voice, “Ah, so you're on board! “ Are you paid for your labor?” 
again, are you? Well, you must get offatthe| “Yes; I get ninepence a-day. 
next stopping place.” The next stopping place| “ Do you like this work ?” 
came, but the little boys never stirred from their| _“ Well enough ; but if I did not, I should do 
seat. Presently the conductor came around jit, that [ might get the money for my mother.” 
ain: “So you are on board yet, are you?| “ How long do you work in the day.” 
Well, we will have you put off the next time| “From nine to eleven in the morning, and 
the cars stop.” At this the little boy began to | from two till five in the afternoon.” 
cry audibly, and one of my Kentucky acquaint-| “ How old are you?” 
ances who sat just in front of them, questioned| “Almost nine.” : , 
the elder as to what ailed them. From his re-| _“ Do you ever get tired of turning this great 
plies we gleaned the following account :— wheel ? 

They were two brathers, and had left Balti-| 
more, where they had previously resided, about | 
a week before. ‘Their mother had been dead | 
some time, and their father lost his life by an , ' 
accident, while engaged at work on a building “Is this for my mother?” he asked, looking 
=a two days before they set out on their trip. pleased. — m 

hey had been left destitute, and finding nore-| “No, it is for yourself. - 
source but the usual place of refuge, had resolv- “Thank you, ma’am,” the boy said, and the 
ed to go west; where their big brother Lucas, | ~—_ bade him farewell. ; . 
who was married, and their big sister Martha, | he went home strengthened in her devotion 
who expected to be, were living. They refused | to —~ and instructed in true practical philos- 
to wait until, in answer to a letter, their brother | phy, by the words and example of a little 
could come or send for them ; but, without mo. | child. “The next time,” she said to herself, 
ney, they had seated themselves in the cars, | ‘that duty seems hard to me, I will remember 
and been put off regularly and successively from | the child, and take the other hand.” 
each train at the station, usually making one, 


“ Yes, sometimes.” 

“ And what do you do then ?” 

“ I take the other hand.” 

The lady gave him a piece of money. 


A CHILDREN’S PRAYER-MEETING. 





and very rarely the distance between two sta- 

tions. “Phey had experienced little difficulty in| The matron of an orphan asylum heard one 
securing pose ee | to eat and a place to sleep, | evening a —- noise in the Lope room, after 
from the charity of the villagers along the way. | they had retired to rest. On going to the door 


In this manner they had conquered over a quar- 
ter of the length of the timore and Ohio | was e: ed in prayer. When the prayer was 
road, and with equal success could hope to at-| finished, they sang one of their hymns which 


she listened, and found that one of the children 





peated, from memory, a few passages of Scrip- 
ture, appropriate to the case of those who felt 
they were sinners, and who were anxious to 
find the way of life. And then another prayed, 
and so they held in that dark chamber a prayer- 
meeting. There had been a great deal of seri- 
ousness all over the city, and many had been 
secking salvation, and the work had extended 
even to this home of the orphan; and the fa- 
therless and motherless children were thus giv- 
ing expression to their anxieties to find the way 
to heaven. To me there was something in this 
fact which was deeply interesting. I always 
love to see children engaged in worship.— 
There are no meetings I hold more pleasant 
than those in which I meet the children of the 
Church, And I think that even Jesus has in- 
dicated his pleasure at being sought and wor- 
shipped by the young. Here was a company 
of little boys, who began to feel that they were 
sinners, and had need of a Saviour. They 
knew that none could help them but Jesus, and 
with the simplicity of children went to him in 
prayer, and besought him that he would have 
mercy upon them; and that they might find 
light and encouragement, they recalled his own 
blessed promise recorded in his Word, and 
which they had treasured up in their minds, so 
= they could repeat them even without the 
ible. 


I’M HERE. 
*T was when its glory o’er the sea 
October’s sunshine threw, 
And lighted up ten thousand waves 
Upon its bosom blue, 


A father and a joyous child 
Unfurled the snowy sail, 

And o’er the rippling waters sped 
Before the gentle gale. 


Loud laughed the happy boy, as soon 
They neared a lovely isle: 

“ Oh, father, father, let me stay, 
And wander there awhile. 


Strange sea-weeds on the pebbly beach 
Fresh shells and flowers, 1 see! 

Oh, leave me there—then onward sail, 
And come again for me.” 


The father to the child’s request 
A favoring answer gave, 

And bade him watch his swift return 
Across the dark blue wave. 


Then forward rode the white-winged bark 
Upon the heaving main, 

Still less’ning till a speck it seemed 
Upon the watery plain. 


But suddenly the sky grew dark, 
The waves were bright no more ; 

As dense a mist as ever rose 
Hung over sea and shore. 


The father thought upon his child, 
And hasted to return ; 

But of that lovely isle, alas! 
No trace could he discern. 


Anxious and sad and sore perplexed, 
He wandered here and there, 

Till childish accents clear and sweet 
Rang thro’ the thickened air. 


It was his darling’s well known voice, 
Exclaiming, “ Father dear! 

You cannot see me thro’ the mist, 
But steer straight on—I’m here.” 


The parent to his joyful heart 
Hath pressed his child once more, 
And safely thro’ the blinding fog 
Their bark has reached the shore. 


But in a fortnight from that day, 
Tears, briny tears, were shed ; 

“The mourners went about the streets ;” 
The fair young boy was dead. 


They laid the little lifeless form 
Beneath the verdant sod, 

And thought upon the darling one 
Gone home to dwell with God. 


But when that mourning parent stands 
Beside the tiny grave, 

He hears those accents silver sweet, 
Once heard across the wave. 

From heaven above they seem to fall— 
“ Oh, father, father dear! 

Earth’s mists obscure me from thy sight ; 
But steer straight on—1’m here.” 


JOY AND SORROW. 


sionary labor. 


him,’ ” 


A BROTHERLY DOG. 





a mountain. 


him to follow him. At le 





tain Chicago. the goal of their journey, late in | they had been taught, and then some one re- 


signs induced him to follow him, and conducted 
him to his imprisoned companion. The poor 
dog was found to have suffered greatly. Tn 
addition to his being nearly starved, in his ef- 
forts to extricate himself he had worn the skin 
from his neck and should Fragments of 
the bones which Watch had brought him lay 
around. 





DO ANIMALS REASON. 


One pleasant day last summer, says the Bos- 
ton Post, a small party embarked in a — 
to visit Russ’s Island, lying just below the rail- 
road bridge which crosses Squam river, Glou- 
cester. In the buat was a Newfoundland dog. 
As soon as we had disembarked, we observed 
at a short distance about a dozen cows and an 





A British officer in India mentioned, at a mis- 
sionary meeting, the following case, as one 
among many illustrations of the results of mis- 
“ A converted Brahmin, named | 
Dondaba, had, on his baptism, lost his houses, 
his fields, his wells, his wife, and his children. | 
Although a Mahratta, he spoke sufficient Hin- | 
deostan to understand me when I asked him| 
how he bore his sorrows, and if he were sup-| 
ported under them. ‘ Aye,’ he said, ‘I amoften 
asked that ; but I am never asked how I bear 
my joys, for I have joys within with which a 
stranger intermeddleth not. ‘The Lord Jesus,’ 
he added, ‘sought me out, and found me, a 
poor stray sheep, in the jungles ; and he brought 
me to his fold, and he will never leave me. 
To whom else should I go, if I were to leave | 


Two dogs, near New York, were in the prac- 
tice of going out together to hunt squirrels on 
One of them, in pursuit of some 

me, got his head fast between two rocks, 

rom which he could not extricate himself. 
He remained in this situation eight days, during 
which time his associate fed him daily. Watch, 
for this was his name—was observed to whine, 
and show great uneasiness. He would seize 
every bone and bit of meat he could find, and 
hasten up the mountain, reserving for himself 
only the crumbs which were shaken from the 
table-cloth. He also went often to the master 
of his friend, and by signs endeavored to induce 
the master be- 

n to notice the conduct of the dog, and one 

jay said to him, “ Watch, do you know where 
poor Alonzo is?” The dog, appearing to under- 
stand him, sprang up to him with so much force 
as almost to thiow him down, and by other 
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HAsicst added to its list of more thana 
ferent publications, several new and very 
books. these are the following :— 
ENGLISH NELLIE ; or, Glimpses of Be 

Mrs. E. L. Northrop, author of ‘ Helen Morty 
the Proud Girl re: )” ‘Alice | 
‘ Letters a: Young Communicants, 


DC 
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Walk.’ ., iustrated with five beautify 

gravings. 4 50 cents. 

This is an intensely interesting book, which 

should read. 

WALLAMANNUMPS; or, the Triumph of ¢ 

Principles. With fine original illustrations, 
40 cents. 

WILLIS HOWARD ; kept, 
bellished with three new engravings. This ina beg 
all the boys and indeed the girls too. 150 pp, 9g 

GEMS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. A Rey, 
Kimball, author of ‘Happy Choice,’ ‘The 4 
Sinner,’ and several other books of the Siciety, 







or, Two Secrets well 

































































































































old lame horse armen: The dog also espied | hee pb ane bs ae eit al 
them, and accordin y. rushed — — aa. with illustrations. 108 pp. nee. 
barking at the top of his voice. This attack | powg scENES in the Norwood Family, pe yUMB 
first startled the cows, and they began to re-| 17 chapters, with two original engravings, la 
retreat with considerable speed. The horse Bi. apy el - aa * — 
| was selected as the main object of his assault, |THE DAY ¢ ten? N Bisco ent wnte . 
jand limped away as well as he could. The) er's sheaf,’ fo. Titustrated with three vert tx OLMS' 
| cows huddled together in a group, and passed} engravings. 122pp.—10 chapters. 23 cents, 
|around among each other for a few minutes = + ell xc er tye ier anime es 9 
ly consulting on what was best to be|auicrs wouRS o sna, 
— y co g TWILIGHT HOURS ; or, Stories from 
lo F Scrap Book. For Charlotte and Ellen. Buy 
Finally they came forward in a body, cover-| stories are just as good for any other children, 
ed the retreat of the old horse and took the van : . a 8 
: : ILE STONES 
themselves. They then moved deliberately to- — Mu rine ‘eno Soh re 
gether in a line, with heads toward the ground | WHERE LIES THE FAULT? or, a word toChy I supp: 
and horns presented to the dog, and drove him| Parents. 72 7 ae dneeenb I should 
back, defeated. At every succeeding rally on . » Treasure, 
his part iy! continued to repulse him till he 15—tf No. 13 Cornhill, Bay fim readers a 
abandoned his attacks, and then retired to aj = = SSS ieee ebrated 
grassy spot to graze as before. Those cows AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL Brery bo 
actually protected their lame associate from the ‘AS long been manufactured by = practisl % 
assaults of the noisy invader. H and every a of it Saray rove eye, with knows ve 
able accuracy and care, It is seale id i 
eee RASA law from coputextbite. and canaequentiy sau be relieg mighty ” 
ALL KINDS OF PIE-PLANTS. as gennine, —_ adulteration. It eupplies the Deautiful 
. F : dy t! id yer known for thi 
A horticulturist at Lafayette, Ind. advertised | monary complaints ; for coughs, colds, hoarwegall Among 
that he would supply all sorts of trees and | croup, whooping ugh, » hiti » incipient até told 2 
. : : ” | tion, an r the relie 0) It ti 
plants, especially * pie-plants of all kinds. A vanced stages of the dtaopss. "As tine sackes matt . 
gentleman thereupon sent him an order for| wider and better known, this medicine has teresting 
“one package of custard-pie seed, and a few} —_ ay best reliance of ind Peete from the lta You are 1 
dozen of mince-pie plants.” ‘The gardener 7m moran Peart ihepelens of Lua 
prowptly filled the order, by sending him four | and indeed almost every hamlet, it containg mous hei 
goose eggs and a small dog. | cool tho tiniat coliaame, in cee Gee never dis 
= - is extensively used byt ae most intelligent ph round or 
there is an epen yhat 
rehearsal apt eanet err | certify it has done for them; if we can trutwall wast mass 
A husbandman pitched a net in his fields to | senses when we see the dangerous atfections of the 
take the cranes and geese which came to feed | Wit th icine whose Lusinees io to kaon eee oF many 
upon the new sown corn, and caught several, | there is any reliance upon any thing, then is it comes thi 
both cranes and geese. Among them was a bly Vea this medicine does cure the class a in sid 
stork, who pleaded hard for his life; and among | =. pa = igo oy ‘Das ite inteie - - “a 
other apologies which he made, alleged, that | and the astaadi penett nf : ‘< ame them in t] 
+ sufferers, could origina’ ti 
he was neither _— nor crane, but & poor | enjoys. While ney talestor remediee hated been rocks are 
harmless stork. “That may be true,” replies | upon the community, have failed, and been dise nf 
the husbandman ; “but as I have taken you in| ee ci ceree eee y avery tris), conferred not unfre: 
bad ne pee and in the —_ —_ as = | Seccumanetesie tae remnehenkieedt he spent chamois-b 
geese and cranes, you must expect to suffer Pp d by Dr. J.C the mour 
the same punishment.” repared by Dr. J. C. AYER, 2 
Saas PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL cHEMM—m Thus witl 
THE BEST LEGACY. Lowell, Mass, villages a: 
“A gentleman, whose name and standing a sold by all the Druggists everywhere itents. 
are known afar, not many years ago, devised to y On a lit 
each of his children sixty thousand dollars. i aa 
Within five years, one of these who was re- STRVSRE VARIES the way u 
duced to circumstances requiring assistance, SHOULD HAVE ONE OF mountains 
said to friend who had extended to him some GROVER & BAKER’S Big hunter 
aid: ‘If father had not left me five dollars, but c 
made me a business men, it would have been woe W ING MACHINES It was a 
” reasons w! e preference is given to 
te yee ame 
CRS G7 —It is E an ca] 
UP’ AND DOWN REPLY. ORDER then any other machine. the grand 
During the examination of a witness as to| paveL. though evey: third stitch in eut. ? Measure 0 
the locality of the stairs in a house, the coun- THIRD—It sews from two ordinary spools, and ofthe sou 
sel asked him, “ which way did the stairs run?” eceeevedn toadigionras aoa ge 
The witness, a noted wag, replied, that “ One | of spools, to all varieties of work. It wou 
way they ran up stairs, but the other way they FOURTH—The same Machine runs silk, Ia eayeGuager t 
ran down stairs. The learned counsel winked | “"p}Ti Tie seam ie. pe boy gE ‘most this nest. 
his eyes, and then took a look at the ceiling. | fabric, so that it is free from all liability to bac 
nnn PE ae, ort ee meat balloon. 
i—ihe 6 made 3 a 
A gentleman of nervous temperament once | bevutiful than any other made, ‘either by hand @@% could ever 
called on Dr. Dwight, President of Yale Col-|°*"*; From 
lege. One of the Doctor's boys was rather eS ae far beneat! 
boisterous, and pestered the nervous gentleman a pueda mountain 
somewhat, whereupon he said to him: “My | ,,/» making remittances, Drafts must be bo Mae all his bol 
boy, : _ = op still a ios to| SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, Meal 
your father, I will give you a dollar.” Instant- ALE: OOMS i 
ly the boy hushed down as gentle as a sleeping PRINOIPAL & 8B through th 
lamb. At the close of the gentleman’s remarks ie iasten”. *, °. "New Ta ing the ro 
he attempted to leave without giving the boy |730 Chestnut Street, ©. "Ph ha 
the dollar; but Dr. Dwight was too fast for aly this 
him. He puta dollar into the man’s hands, Philip W! 
saying, “You promised my boy a dollar for B. G. MORRIS, English th 
good behavior. Give him that as you promised. GENERAL BOOK-BINDER AND . 
If sir, we lie, our children will be liars also.” Account Book Manufacture. fy ™?é easil: 
Mr. Horton wrote the proprietors of the | Rooms Nos. 15 and 16 M. M. Ballou’s Publishing ther and 
——— —_ ee 7 ~ been subpcen- Winter Street, Boston. him, until! 
|ed on a trial to be held in the Supreme Court LAIN and Ornamental Bindings of every death 
| of New York, and it would be necessary to in Ancient and Modern Designs, executed ¥ of a1 
[have a man to perform his office duties. “The | Petzand despatch, turie, Penodicle, al aug euthed by 


care of the telegraph wires. 
“ See the J ws at once, and get excused 

I cannot send a man to fill your place.” 

| The dispatch as received read as follows: 

| “See the Judge at once and get erecuted ; 

can send a man to fill your place.” 


a stay of execution. 


“T will not,” said a little boy stoutly as 
passed along. The tone of his voice struc 


swered in the same stout tone. 


e off first, his coat or his boots. 


lost my appetite,” said he in t 
“ All the better,” said the doctor ; 





| following reply was entrusted to the tender 


Mr. H. claims on the margin of the dispatch, 


me. “What wont you do?” I stopped and 
asked, “ That boy wants me to ‘make believe’ 
something to my mother, and I wont,” he an- 
The little boy 
is on the right track. That is just one of the 
| places to say “wont.” I hope he will stick to 
it. He will, I feel sure.”—The Child’s Paper. 

The most remarkable instance of indecision 
heard of, was that of the man who sat up all 
night, because he could not decide which to 


A sick glutton sent for the doctor. “I have 
“ you'll 












and Marbling for the Trade. Particular atte 

to gilding Letter and Note Paper, &c. Es 

dered to Authors and Publishers. Foreign Ball 

tered and Accented in the Neatest style. 
.B. Gentlemen’s Libraries Repaired 

on the most Reasonable Terms. 


Precipice. 
One be: 
sod OMB shouldered 
alts me of provisi 
GRECIAN PAINTING set out for 
AND ANTIQUE PAINTING on onde MH %g8 and 
nase paca mas os a oo Se 
teacher, from very carefull prepared ‘directions Went abou’ 
wl with reciepte for va) +5 by the time, “ 


J. E. TILTON, 

Salem, Masts While Bar 
at $1,00 post paid. Or they are furni tome fourt 
Ree Oe 
published, **‘ The Farm Yard,’’ are the < 
Ee ngs for Greaken Paintings ever publisbél| The other 
wi 

. i three girls 
they liste 
Goat, of w] 


ee, te and ute directions fo 
each. Cieclase with all information and list 
of their m: 
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ings, can be had by enclosing one 
SUPPLIBD AS USUAL. 

















YOUTH’S COMPANI¢O 


A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 




















be ert i iyo eover Piety, Moratey mrotnerty tare he ey, 
An Irishman on being asked which was the pape laind osapeelts 

elder, he oe bother, replied : “Lam the} OLMSTEAD & CO., BC Tt was ¢ 

oldest, but if my bro ives three years wy 

shall both be the same age.” . me ee wes ee evening de 
What is the difference between killed sol- VaNoR. ' behing the 

be by repaired at pawn ? bie BOUND VOLUMES ¢1 ana gis fl Ul the vas 

former are pots danse: 
aad. ee ee és & E. F. Duren, Bangor, - nol 
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